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realize these old English poems and make their spirit his 
spirit. 



A HISTORY OF CHURCH MUSIC. 

Music in the History of the Western Church. With an Introduc- 
tion on Religious Music among Primitive and Ancient Peoples. By Ed- 
ward Dickinson, Professor of the History of Music in the Conservatory 
of Music, Oberlin College. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1902. 
$2.50 net. 

In this scholarly volume of more than four hundred pages 
Prof. Dickinson has made a valuable contribution to the lit- 
erature of the history of music, and a very timely one. For 
there is an ever-increasing tendency among Christian people 
of every name to recover the "lost art of worship" and no 
longer to concentrate the functions of the church upon the 
exercise of the preacher's office. Song has already proved, 
as Prof. Dickinson says ,in his preface, "such a universal neces- 
sity in worship that it might almost be said, No music, no 
church." And in a country where a general knowledge and 
taste for music are rapidly growing, it will not do to keep 
the musical standard of the Church below the level of that 
which prevails in the educated society about it. Hence the 
need of facilities for the same study of church music that is 
bestowed upon secular music. That this branch of the lit- 
erature of music has been heretofore slighted, we have but 
to glance at the bibliography which Prof. Dickinson fur- 
nishes, to assure ourselves. That bibliography comprises 
less than ninety titles, and of these scarcely more than half 
are directly upon the subject of church music and in the Eng- 
lish language. That many of the titles relate to hymnody 
and liturgies implies that Prof. Dickinson's treatment of his 
theme is synthetic. And, although he writes in a style suited 
in dignity to his subject, he yet avoids, as far as possible, the 
use of purely technical terms, which further enhances the 
value of his book for popular use. 

While of deep interest to every musician, the book is not 
lacking in interest to lovers of church music, even though 
they be not skilled in musical science. But it would prove 
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of greatest value could it be adopted in our Theological Sem- 
inaries as an introluction to the fuller study of religious mu- 
sic which might profitably be made to share with homiletics 
the attention of those who are in training for the work of the 
ministry; and where it will be found to serve as an aid to the 
study of the history of Christian development. A. H. N. 



A STORY OF THE PLAINS. 

The Virginian. A Horseman of the Plains. By Owen Wister. With il- 
lustrations by Arthur I. Keller. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1902. 

It would be difficult to state precisely why the hero of 
this story is "The Virginian/' rather than "The Tennesseean" 
or "The Missourian," unless the euphony of Thackeray's sim- 
ilar title determined the matter. Exception might also be 
taken to more than one detail in "the Virginian's" dialect, 
but that would be a mere external, after all. 

"The Virginian" is a picture of the plains and of ranch 
life, its dangers and its humors, as it was in Wyoming be- 
tween 1870 and 1890, and herein lies its real and vital inter- 
est. It might have been better, therefore, to make it a 
series of short stories connected by this slender thread. Some 
of the episodes stand out very distinct, as where the Virginian 
gets the commercial traveler's bed and in more than one cir- 
cumstance in "The Game and the Nation." But the author 
was ambitious to force a novel out of his material, an impos- 
sible love story was dragged in ; and instead of a vital, realistic 
picture of plain life, leaving praise and blame to be bestowed 
as they may fall, there results a romance surcharged with 
sentimentality, psychologically unconvincing, and artistical- 
ly untrue. 

Anomalies must perforce result. Side by side with an 
an apotheosis of lynch law for stealing cattle in Wyoming — 
something in itself capable of powerful portrayal — the author 
is inartistic and untrue enough to dilate upon the horrors of 
lynch law in other parts of the country for quite other rea- 
sons. We fancy that the President of the United States, to 
whom the book is dedicated, both as a trained historian and 



